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Art. L—WHAT BECOMES OF DISCHARGED CONVICTS? 


We have uniformly and earnestly advocated the employment 
of suitable persons to look after discharged convicts, for we are 
well persuaded that if half the interest which is manifested, 
and a tenth part of the expense which is incurred in the arrest, 
trial and conviction of offenders, were expended on a proper 
care and oversight of them, at and about the time of their dis- 
charge, the result would soon be seen in a surprising diminution 
of the number of second, third, &c., convictions. 

This is a very bold position for us to take, we admit. The 
idea that the expensive and repulsive machinery which is chiefly 
employed in detecting, catching and punishing rogues might, 
by a very inconsiderable increase of power, proceed a step far- 
ther, and in a great measure suppress them, is certainly worthy 
of entertainment by our legislators and magistrates. We do 
not suppose that the appointment of an officer by the State as 
a reward for political services or party allegiance, with a snug 
salary and a seat at the officers’ table for himself and family, 
would essentially and as a matter of course, promote the inter- 
ests of the public, or the prisoner. But we are clear, that if two 
or three thousand dollars (a sum not unfrequently expended on 


a single unsuccessful prosecution of a forger, or swindler) were 
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appropriated from the public treasury, and expended honestly 
and judiciously in the care and oversight of convicts a few days 
or weeks before and after their discharge, the amount would 
be saved in dollars and cents many times over. 

The evidence of this lies in the simple fact, that such means as 
have been used to benefit convicts at the expiration of their sen- 
tence, though in most cases very imperfect in character and re- 
stricted in extent, have been so largely prospered. There would 
be ground enough a priori to anticipate a most favorable issue of 
measures so well fitted in time and circumstances to call forth 
whatever may be left in the convict’s bosom, of good desires or 
purposes. But we have the more sure ground of positive and 
varied experience to warrant the position, that an intelligent, 
liberal and prudent supervision of convicts at the time of their 
discharge, would be the means of preventing, at least, half the 
re-convictions that would otherwise occur. In support of this 
opinion we could cite a hundred distinct cases, in which the 
party re-convicted has been induced to return to criminal 
courses by causes which such a supervision would easily and 
promptly counteract. 

Perhaps a still more impressive and satisfactory notion of 
the working of such an agency may be obtained from the re- 
port of the agent of the Eastern State Penitentiary, for the 
year 1853, to which we made a brief allusion in our April num- 
ber, and to the substance of which we now invite attention. 

It is an interesting feature in convict history, that no influ- 
ence is so powerful to induce a return to an honest life as that 
which is drawn from the wretched man’s HoME. As the annoy- 
ances and infelicities of a domestic life are among the most 
common provocatives to vicious courses, so the gentle and win- 
ning sympathies of a happy home are almost irresistible incen- 
tives to reformation. Let the convict understand that his 
abused but loving wife, and his impoverished, degraded but 
affectionate children are ready to welcome him as a husband 
and father, and to forgive and forget the wrongs they have inno- 
cently suffered, and he must be either more or less than man 
to be unmoved. And it is believed that in a majority of in- 
stances, those who have returned to temperate and virtuous 
families, have not again been seduced into criminal acts or as- 
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sociations ; while on the contrary, those who from pride or from 
past experience of domestic trouble, or from a restless, roving 
disposition are disinclined to seek their homes, are usually 
drawn back into the vortex of crime. 

Among the discharges from our Eastern State Penitentiary 
last year, a few deserve special notice and comment. 

No. was discharged January 18, after serving a seven 
years’ sentence. ‘This was, however, but about a third of his 
prison life, as he had spent in all twenty years, as a convict in 
various prisons. Upon leaving the prison, he went to stay a few 
days with a relative in the city, designing afterwards to go to 
Lancaster, and find employment in some iron works. The pri- 
vate charity of a member of the Prison Society enabled him to 
go to his relative’s house in decent clothing, and had he been 
closely watched and wisely counselled, he might have been with- 
drawn from associations into which a city residence would al- 
most inevitably involve him. It would have been money in the 
public treasury to have provided employment for that man, 
even at a loss of a hundred or two of dollars, and to have 
made it obvious to himself that it was for his interest to be 
honest. But he was left to his own way, and in less than a 
twelvemonth from the day of his discharge, he was returned to 
the penitentiary for passing counterfeit notes, on a sentence of 
two and a half years, being his seventh conviction; and the 
eighth will come in due time, if his circufnstances are equally 
unfavorable to a change of life, when his present term expires. 

No. , coloured. Had served out a FIFTEEN years’ sen- 
tence, and left the prison in excellent health and in good con- 
dition. By the persuasion of the agent, he was induced to go 
to , Where his friends resided when he was convicted, 
some of whom were still living. He went; but three or four 
months afterwards he was seen by the agent in the lower part 
of Philadelphia, in bad company, shabbily dressed, and much 
intoxicated. He said he was engaged in the business of a 
stevedore on the wharves. He was earnestly advised to leave 
the city, and seek employment in the country, and there is 
reason to believe he complied with the agent’s advice, as 
nothing has been known of him since. 

No. was discharged at the end of a seven years’ term. 
Though a man of good capacity, and well able to earn an 
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honest livelihood, he has spent a good portion of his life in 
prison. The agent made an effort to secure employment for 
him but did not succeed, and the fellow was soon after arrested 
on a charge of a very bold and aggravated fraud. 

Nos. and returned to their families in the country. 

No. had served out a three years’ sentence, and his 
brother came on from the north, and under his kind influence 
and protection, he continues to do well. 

No. , @ young man of good capacity and many interest- 
ing traits of character, left a good home and fell into roving 
habits and evil company, and being convicted of larceny was 
committed on a mild sentence. His loving mother supplied 
him with funds with which to return home, and he is supposed 
to be doing well in a country village of New York. What 
would have been his career had he been friendless and penni- 
less it is not for us to say; but that this is the condition of 
most convicts on their discharge we well know. 

The case of No. , combines several interesting incidents. 
For some time previous to his discharge, he had been very im- 
patient to know something of his wife, whom he had left in a 
southern city. Upon his arrest, and with a view to conceal his 
disgrace, he had written to her in such a way as to lead her to 
suppose that he had committed suicide. The agent doubted his 
story, but kindly consented to make inquiry. By the good 
offices of some friends, he sueceeded in ascertaining the resi- 
dence of the man’s wife, and found that she was doing well for 
herself. When he was discharged, the Prison Society supplied 
the means of getting him to his former home, and for a season 
he did well ; but he was overcome by temptation, and committed 
a fraud, to escape the consequences of which he fled, and where 
he is now is not known. He behaved himself well during the 
whole time of his imprisonment, and won the confidence of 
nearly all his care-takers and visitors. It is not improbable 
that he was seduced from a reformed life, when under the influ- 
ence of strong drink. This is the enemy which seems to wait 
at every prison door to seize the discharged convict the very 
hour he is restored to liberty, and, disarming him of every 
weapon in which he trusts to resist temptation, makes him an 
easy prey. Half of our discharged convicts,—probably more 
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than half—would persevere in the honest and industrious course 
of life, which they have resolved upon in their hours of sober 
reflection, if we could only divorce them from the intoxicating 
cup. But strong drink and habits of industry and thrift, are 
irreconcileable enemies the world over. ; 

No. , coloured, discharged from his third sentence, was 
disposed to go at once to his old comrades in the interior of the 
State, by whom he would doubtless have been soon persuaded 
to resume his criminal courses, but by the solicitations of the 
agent, he was induced to go to a relative residing in another 
and distant State and in prosperous business, by whom he was 
received and is believed to be doing well. Probably by the 
timely counsel of the agent, (which perhaps cost the prison 
society the paltry sum of five or ten dollars,) many hundreds 
have been saved, which would have been expended in a second 
arrest, trial, convietion, and imprisonment of “ an old convict,” 
the most hopelessly incorrigible creature in human shape. 

No. found employment in a large manufacturing estab- 
lishment in Philadelphia, and has pursued his calling with 
praiseworthy diligence. 

No. returned to his wife and child in the interior of the 
State, and is believed to be an industrious and sober man. 

No. is an old offender. Before his discharge he was sup- 
plied with necessary funds and clothing, at the expense of the 
prison society, and the agent secured a good situation for him 
thirty miles from town. After a few weeks his ugly temper 
betrayed him into a dispute with one of the hands employed 
with him, and he left the place. He called on the agent for 
more help, which was very properly withheld, on the ground 
that he had enjoyed a good opportunity to secure a respectable 
livelihood, and he must now take care of himself. The celi of 
a prison is a most inauspicious place for remedying the defects 
or negligences of parental faithfulness and early discipline. 

No. had no means of reaching his family, (a wife and 
nine children,) some five hundred miles distant. The agent ob- 
tained the means of paying his passage, purchased a through 
ticket for him, and saw him in the cars, and has every reason 


to believe that he returned to his home—a reformed and thank- 
ful man. 
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No. returned to his family in a distant part of the State, 
was supplied by the agent with a ticket to the terminus of the 
railroad ; walked thence twenty-five miles to his home, and in 
a few weeks after informed the agent that he was doing well. 

No. , at the end of a four years’ sentence was disposed 
to remain in or about the city. Being of intemperate habits, 
it was obvious that he would soon return to a criminal life. 
The agent persuaded him to go back to his family in the north- 
ern part of the State, and saw him off in an early train, paying 
his passage through, and thus probably saving him, for a time 
at least, from a relapse into his former habits. 

No. was discharged from a second sentence, and returned 
to his family in the suburbs of the city. He promised well for 
some weeks, but evil companions, who had known his former 
life, beset him and at the date of the agent’s report he was 
awaiting his trial on a charge of larceny—perhaps “‘ more sinned 
against than sinning.”’ 

No. returned to his father’s house in the country, and 
has thus far shown himself a reformed man; and so of No. 
and . 

No. , a man of good education and superior natural abili- 
ties, at the end of a two years’ sentence, received an eligible 
offer with outfit and expenses to California, which he probably 
accepted. It is possible he will maintain his integrity, but 
the strong probability is, that with a proclivity to criminal acts, 
he will be tempted, (if not stimulated) to indulge it, and that 
though our prison may not again be his home, the public, in 
some quarter, must suffer at his hands. It is to be regretted 
that any discharged convict should be exposed to such a violent 
test of his reformed principles, if he has them. 

It is needless to extend these notices of the disposition that 
is made of prisoners at the time of their discharge. Many 
cases might be added of men, who have returned to their homes, 
and are supposed to be of good behaviour. 

We will now turn, for a moment, to a few interesting items 
of information respecting those who have been for some time 
contending with temptations, and not without success. 

A man discharged nearly three years ago did not know his 
letters when received into the Eastern State Penitentiary, for 
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his first offence. How often a few cents spent in schooling with a 
due degree of home religious culture, would seem to be all that 
was needful to save hundreds of dollars in court and prison- 
charges! He learned rapidly in prison. After his discharge, 
he attended a night school and improved greatly. He is able 
to earn from $1 124 to $1 50 per day, according to the season, 
and supports an! aged and dependent mother by his earnings. 

Another man (coloured) discharged a few days later, returned 
to his family in an adjoining State, and soon after lost his 
dwelling-house by fire. His neighbors were generous towards 
him, and aided him in rebuilding his house, and he is steadily 
engaged in good business. 

A third convict who served ten years in our Penitentiary, is 
often met by the agent, and is known to be reputably em- 
ployed and doing well. 

A fourth, (coloured) who was discharged the same season 
with the other three, viz., in the spring of 1852, after an im- 
prisonment of eleven years, went home to a relation, and en- 
gaged in a brick yard. He was afterwards employed by a 
gentleman as his servant in the tour of Europe, and upon his 
return entered into business for himself, and is prosperous. 

A fifth was in confinement only eighteen months, but he 
profited by the discipline of the prison, and at his discharge, 
returned to his family in a distant part of the country, and 
opened a small store, to which he succeeded in drawing a re- 
spectable custom, and is obtaining a good living for himself and 
family. — 

No. was discharged a month later, having been in con- 
finement three and a half years. The very morning after his 
discharge he applied himself to business. Having earned five 
dollars by overwork in prison, he invested it in books, which he 
carried about for sale. He was judiciously advised as to the 
choice of a market both for buying and selling. He re-in- 
vested his capital from time to time, extending his business into 
distant sections, and sometimes selling a hundred dollars worth 
of books in a week, which afforded him a profit of three dollars 
a day for the working days. He is believed to be well off. 

Another man discharged a month earlier than the last, after 
a two years’ sentence, and still another discharged in the 
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autumn of 1852, are both earning a respectable livelihood, one 
by supplying families with oysters, and the other by the trans- 
portation of coal in a boat, owned and earned by himself. 

But enough. It was not our purpose in citing these cases, 
to show that the way to reform rogues is to put them in prison 
—ours, or any other. Nor on the contrary, should the fre- 
quency of relapses and re-convictions lead us to the conclusion 
which some have inconsiderately maintained, that the reforma- 
tion of a prisoner is not to be looked for; the grand leading 
purpose of imprisonment being (in their view) simply to restrain, 
for a season and in a single individual, the spirit of depredation 
and violence. We take the ground that no man is so reckless and 
hopeless, that the experiment to reclaim and save him is not 
worth what it necessarily costs. Society has a right to be pro- 
tected against the lawless and disobedient. ‘T’o secure such pro- 
tection is one of the chief ends for which it is organized. The 
law justly claims that its penal sanctions should be respected 
and that punishment should be inflicted on the guilty, were no 
end to be accomplished beyond that of simply connecting suffer- 
ing with wrong-doing. But there is room alse for humanity to 
present its claims, and to ask not only that justice should be 
tempered with mercy, but that it should be so administered as, 
by its very process, to encourage and facilitate purposes of 
amendment. 

Hence we hold that if the separation of a convict from all 
other convicts may be the means of saving a modicum of self- 
respect, on which to build the hope of a re-instatement in pub- 
lic favor, the extra cost which such separation involves must be 
esteemed below insignificance in the mind of a sagacious and 
economical legislator. If the favorable setting out of the dis- 
charged convict in a new career, requires a respectable suit of 
clothes, a five dollar note for first expenses, a few words of en- 
couragement and sympathy and a little counsel and aid in 
finding employment, of» what consideration is the sum of five 
hundred or a thousand dollars, which the yearly services of an 
oficer might cost to discharge these duties and prevent the 
relapse into criminal pursuits, if it be but of one out of ten of 
those whom he attempts to save. 

The few memoranda we have given, furnish a conclusive, 
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though not a complete answer to the question we put at first, 
“What becomes of discharged convicts?” We can say with 
confidence, that some of them,—aye, many of them,—return to 
their families and to society, and give evidence of a disposition 
to lead a sober and honest life. 

And we can say farther, that if the efforts which are made 
in behalf of the few could be extended to the many, or if phi- 
lanthropy were half as zealous, active and sagacious in taking 
care of them when they come out of prison as justice and judg- 
ment are in putting them in, we might anticipate a large in- 
crease of the number of the rescued. JF orbidding as are the 
antecedents and concomitants of a convict’s condition, there is 
always a niche in which hope can builda nest. John Howard and 
Elizabeth Fry are our witnesses, and none could better know. 





Ant. IL—THE MINOR CHARITIES OF PHILADELPHIA,—with some 
observations on the impolicy of adopting foreign schemes of philanthropy. 


SomE of the most humble and unobserved agents in the 
natural world are chiefly depended upon to supply its life and 
beauty, while those of higher pretensions might be withdrawn 
without very sensible loss. 

The unseen and intangible influences by which various 
orders of being are sustained, are not less essential than those 
which are more grand and imposing in their character, and 
more obvious in their application. So in the moral and social 
world, the sum of human benevolence is made up rather of 
the little items that are gathered from individual hearts, or 
from single and oftentimes very lowly homes, or from unpub- 
lished and unnoticed acts of individual or neighborly kindness, 
and from innumerable offices of filial, parental and fraternal 
love, than of the more magnificent and applauded acts of phi- 
lanthropy that make so large a show in the newspaper. 

We cannot dispense with our well adjusted and imposing 
charities, which are designed to alleviate the woes and supply 


the wants of men on a lar ge acne, but we: must not despise or 
VoL. 1x.—14 
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overlook those which are working for the same end in a nar- 
rower, but not less interesting or important sphere. 

A few of these we propose to bring to the notice of the read- 
ers of our Journal, in the hope, that we shall thereby secure for 
them a measure of interest and sympathy, for want of which 
their usefulness may be much restricted. 

“THE NoRTHERN ASSOCIATION FOR THE RELIEF AND EMPLoy- 
MENT OF Poor WoMEN,’’ is nine years old, and has its place of 
business in Green street above 7th. The managers pay twenty- 
five cents a day to those to whom they furnish employment, and 
they give work chiefly to such as would not be likely to earn half 
that sum by any device of their own. They furnish a room in 
which to do the work, as far as their premises will allow. They 
pay for their work without reference to what it will bring in the 
market, and whatever loss occurs on the sale is borne by the as- 
sociation. The articles that are made up are, for the most part, 
of coarse fabric, requiring plain needlework. By their ninth re- 
port, it appears that they paid out, during the year, nearly $1600 
for work done, nearly $1000 for materials and over $500 for 
oversight, &c. The subscriptions and donations for the year 
amounted to $1,138, and they received for sales and work done 
for customers $1,766 58. Of this sum, a portion would arise from 
the work of the preceding year. The applicants for work must 
show a meritorious claim, and the visits of kindness and sym- 
pathy paid by the benevolent persons connected with the asso- 
ciation, are not among the least benefits conferred by it. The 
following is the form of bequest. 


I give and bequeath to A. B. and C. D., and the survivor of 
them, and the executors and administrators of such survivor, 
the sum of in trust for the use of an Institution in 
the County ef Philadelphia, known by the name of the “ North- 
ern Association for the Relief and Employment of Poor 
Women,” and to be paid by the said trustees to the Treasurer, 
for the time being, of the said Institution. 


“THE WESTERN ASSOCIATION OF LADIES FOR THE RELIEF AND 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE Poor,” is six years old, and has its head 
quarters at No. 10, Sixteenth street, south of Market. During the 
winter of 1852—3, upwards of one hundred females were fur- 
nished with employment. The workers occupy warm, well lighted 
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rooms, and there is a comfortable nursery for the children they 
bring with them, because too young to be left unprotected at 
home. It is a primary object of the managers not only to fur- 
nish employment, but to cultivate habits of industry, cleanli- 
ness and self-dependence. The sales, subscriptions, and cus- 
tomers’ work for the year, amounted to $1,410 41. The wages, 
materials and provisions, for the year, amounted to about $1000. 

There is a specific fund out of which to supply garments, 
&e., for the aged and destitute, and although only a third of 
the sum proposed (viz., $1000) has been subscribed, the ladies 
were enabled to furnish during the year to needy persons eighty 
pairs of shoes, nearly one hundred garments, and forty pairs 
of spectacles. The following is the form of bequest: 


I give, devise and bequeath unto the Treasurer for the time 
being, of the “‘ Western Association of Ladies of Philadelphia, 
for the Relief and Employment of the Poor,” to be appropri- 
ated by the said Association for such charitable objects as they 
shall deem proper, the sum of 

or [such a property, describing it. ] 


“THE FEMALE Society OF PHILADELPHIA FOR THE RELIEF 
AND EMPLOYMENT OF THE Poor,” was instituted in 1795, and is 
of course well on to sixty years old. It has its place of business at 
No. 70 North Seventh street. The latest report of the managers 
states, that the accommodations and funds of the society pre- 
vented the admission of many, whose tales of suffering and dis- 
tress excited their deepest sympathy. The committee, whose 
benevolent office it is to visit the dwelling of each applicant for 
employment, often found extreme penury and destitution of the 
means of subsistence, and such a scantiness of clothing as made 
it necessary to supply them with complete suits before they 
were in a decent state to enter the work room. 

In the course of the season, four hundred and eighty-two gar- 
ments and one hundred and thirty-seven pairs of shoes were re- 
quired. The house was opened for workers from December 
16, 1852, to the 19th of March, 1853. In that period there 
were made various articles,—sheets, pillow-cases, quilts, wearing 
apparel, &c.,—and the wages paid to the women and overseers 
were $824 91. Clothing and groceries to poor women and 
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children were also furnished to the value of $400. The sales 
from the store amounted to $1,162 95. There is a nursery 
connected with the institution for the reception of children that 
cannot be safely left at home; and the class of women to be 
relieved are such as are “unable, either by advanced age, or 
some other infirmity to obtain work in any other way.” 

‘THe PROVIDENT SocreTY FOR EMPLOYING THE Poor,” has 
been serving the public for thirty years. Its object is to furnish 
employment during the season which is most severe, to such 
poor persons as may apply for it. The society has a house for 
the storage of materials and work, where parties apply. The re- 
port for 1853—4, informs us that applications were received 
from January 16, to March 1, being the interval in which other 
opportunities for available industry were scanty, and in that 
period, 15,937 garments were made up by 1,006 women, mostly 
consisting of the old and infirm, and by widows with families 
of small children, who unable to leave them at home, were most 
opportunely assisted by the work thus given them to do. It is 
remarked as a gratifying evidence of the honesty and care and 
punctuality of the persons employed, that only one hundred 
and thirty-eight pieces of the work given out remained unre- 
turned at the close of the season. 


One paragraph of the report is so much in accordance with 
the views we have expressed above, that we feel constrained to 
copy it. 


The chief feature in the operations of the Provident Society, 
and that which most strongly commends itself to the approval of 
a discriminating public, is that we bestow money upon none, but 
provide employment and pay promptly for work performed ; 
‘‘we help those who help themselves,” and believe that the 
heads of not a few have been held up in hope, when ready to 
sink, and many little households kept together, who but for 
this timely aid, Would have been driven to the Alms House, 
there to be separated and scattered, with but slight expectation 
of a reunion; the mother deprived of her children, and the 
children of the sympathy and soothing caresses of the mother, 
the ties of family affection severed, and the strong stimulus to 
exertion taken away; for what effort will not a mother make, 
and what privation will she not endure, to procure food for her 
little ones, and keep them within her loving embrace ? 

Who can say how much crime may be prevented, by finding 
work for willing hands, and warding off the temptations that so 
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often present to the pressure of desperation under absolute and 
hopeless destitution ? 


«THE SOCIETY FOR THE EMPLOYMENT AND INSTRUCTION OF THE 
Poor,” is organized for the purpose of furnishing employment 
and temporary relief by lodging or otherwise, to the poor of the 
city and county of Philadelphia, and to promote their moral and 
intellectual improvement. We have before us their sixth an- 
nual report, embracing many interesting details of the household 
accommodations and arrangements. Of its utility there can 
be no doubt, when we state that the number received 
and lodged in the house during the year was not less than 
seven hundred and seventy. The average time of the continu- 
ance in the house was six days. The number of lodgings fur- 
nished was 4,620, and of meals a little less than 14,000. Neither 
of the documents in our possession furnish a form of bequest. 


“THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE CARE OF COLORED ORPHANS,” 
has sixty-nine wards in charge. Of whom seventeen were ad- 
mitted during the year, eighteen vacancies having been made 
by indenturing. 

We have not a copy of any report of this association, but 
gather the above items from a statement in the public papers. 
We should feel quite remiss if we omitted, at least, an allusion 


to a charity so “full of mercy and good fruits” as “the 
shelter.” 


“THE UNION ScHooL AND CHILDREN’S Home.” —This _insti- 
tution, lately incorporated by the legislature of Pennsylvania, 
has been open four years. It had its origin in an organization 
formed some years earlier, but with comparatively circumscribed 
influence. During the past year, the managers purchased 
an ample lot on the south-east corner of Twelfth and Fitz- 
water Streets, on which they have erected a neat, substantial 
and commodious building, with every convenience for the 
accommodation of one hundred and thirty children. 

The design of this institution is to provide a comfortable 
home for the neglected and destitute. They are usually 
committed to the care of the managers by one or both of the 
parents, who from poverty or habits of imtemperance are ren- 
dered unfit to support or have the charge of them. The chil- 
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dren are kept in the home, beyond the influence of evil example, 
even from that of their parents, who are only permitted to see 
them as occasional visitors. The children are clothed, fed and 
lodged in the home, and are seldom permitted to leave it even for 
an hour, unless under proper care. They are daily instructed by 
competent teachers, in a commodious and well ventilated room. 
When their habits are properly formed, they are placed under 
indenture in worthy families, usually to farmers, or to some 
useful and respectable trade. Such efforts seem to afford al- 
most the only means of saving this class of our juvenile popula- 
tion, who would otherwise most probably, become a permanent 
charge to the public, or pests to society. 

The friends of this interesting charity have, during the past 
year, and without any unusual efforts, but the mere asking for 
the means, contributed the sum of thirteen thousand dollars, 
which is nearly enough to pay the whole cost of the spacious 
building, completed a few months since, and now in most suc- 
cessful operation. In addition to the school-room, dining-room 
and extensive sleeping apartments, the attic story over the 
whole building is used for a play room. In the basement there 
are large bathing and washing rooms, to secure cleanliness and 
comfort. There is ample play ground around the building, the 
yard being separated for the boys and girls. ‘ 

This present building affords room for a nursery, which had 
long been desired ; and very small children have been received 
who, but for this ‘‘ Home,”’ would have been worse than orphans. 
These little ones, (unless, as in some former cases, they should 
be adopted by some benevolent individuals,) must be a charge 
on the funds of the society perhaps for years to come. 

In considering the operations of this most useful institution, 
and witnessing its results, it seems hardly possible that the like 
amount of expenditure could in any other way promise more 
lasting good. 


‘<THE NoRTHERN HoME FOR FRIENDLESS CHILDREN,”’ was or- 
ganized April 28, 1858, and in twenty days afterwards, upwards 
of $4,000 was raised from a floral fair, as the commencement of 
its means of usefulness. The object of the institution is sub- 
stantially the same with that of the “‘ Union School and Child- 
ren’s Home,” serving the same benevolent ends for the north- 
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ern section of the city, which that does for the southern: viz., 
to give to helpless little ones, now exposed to the corrupt ex- 
‘ample and'training of inebriate, convict and depraved parents, 
the care and oversight of those who will act towards them the 
part of parents, to furnish them with food and clothing which 
they would otherwise beg or steal, impart to them mental and 
moral education, and in a word, to provide for them a HOME. 
The institution, is authurized by its charter to ‘ receive such 
white children under twelve years, as may be surrendered to them 
by their parents or guardians, and are required to receive all 
such children as may be committed to them by the managers of 
Philadelphia, and by the judges of the several courts of the 
county.” 

The edifice for the accommodation of the inmates, fifty feet 
front by seventy-five deep and four stories high, is to be erected 
on an eligible lot in Brown Street near Nixon, and will have 
room for two hundred children. Good were it for our commu- 
nity if there were room there or elsewhere, to receive and pro- 
perly care for ten times that number. 


“Tap Foster Home AssocratTion”’ has some peculiar features. 
By the by-laws of the institution, the children admitted must 
be half orphans, not under three years of age. The preamble 
to the constitution and charter, seems to embrace also those 
who, by any ‘‘adverse circumstances are deprived of support 
under the parental roof.”’ 

Boys are not received who are over six, nor girls who are 
over nine, and the time of removal is wisely left to the discre- 
tion of the managers. 

The spacious and imposing edifice, known as the Preston Re- 
treat, has been generously appropriated by the proper authority 
to the uses of the Home, and from eighty to one hundred child- 
ren are in charge, who, for a reasonable compensation are pro- 
vided with wholesome nourishment, comfortable clothing, good 
medical attendance, instructed in the common branches of use- 
ful education, and trained to habits of industry and neatness 
and in the knowledge of their duty to their Creator and their 
fellow creatures. 

It is not consistent with the object of these brief notices 
to go into any detail respecting the class of beneficiaries 
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who avail themselves of the aid of the Foster Home. Mothers 
who rely on their own daily earnings for the support of a young 
family, are glad to pay something for the sake of giving to the 
youngest and most dependent of their little flock a comfortable 
home and such care and oversight, physical and mental, as 
their straitened circumstances will not allow them to give. 
Their maternal sympathies are not extinguished by committing 
their offspring to the Foster Home. Nor do they feel as if they 
presented them as objects of charity. They pay for their edu- 
cation, though it is an education worth far more than they give. 

And when the mother is removed, it often happens that the 
income of the father’s toil, which would be fully adequate to 
their comfortable support were it expended under the careful 
and constant oversight of a wife and mother, fails to supply 
their wants, now that her watchful eye is closed and her diligent 
hand paralyzed. The perplexed and anxious father gladly 
avails himself of the benefits of the Foster Home for the little 
ones, and cheerfully contributes from his daily earnings what is 
needful to secure them what most resembles a mother’s care 
and sympathy. 

We like much several of the features of this charity. (1.) 
It is in no sense a foundling hospital. It receives its benefi- 
ciaries after the period of tender infancy is past, and at an age 
when the perplexities and anxieties of the parent and the want 
of constant care begin to be more sensibly felt. (2.) It pays 
due deference to that feeling of self-respect, which forbids the 
asking in charity what may be purchased by labor or skill. 
(3.) It gives the objects of its care a home, and not merely an 
eating, or sleeping place. 

And we avail ourselves of this opportunity to say a word or 
two respecting the importance of shaping and administering our 
public charities in accordance with the substantial, home-bred 
notions which characterize American institutions. There is no 
country on the globe in which poverty is a less necessary evil, 
than in these United States. Inevitable reverses sometimes 
occur even to the prudent and prosperous. Sudden calamities 
now and then, overwhelm individuals and families in poverty 
and distress. The treachery or improvidence of others often 
involves the most cautious and sagacious in irretrievable ruin. 
But as a general thing men or women of ordinary strength 
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and capacity, may obtain so ample reward for their industry, 
and by sober and steady labor can secure abundant means of 
good living. 

It is not needful for the purse-strings of the nation to be 
opened to give the laborer or adventurer a farm to begin life 
with. ‘The purchase money is hidden in the muscles of his 
own arm, and the ordinary blessing of God upon his own 
efforts, will supply the means of paying a fair value for so much 
of the soil as will furnish him and his family with an indepen- 
dent living; and what he earns he will value. An American 
citizen must have a home. He is but half an American citi- 
zen without one. It is part and parcel of his nationality, that 
he should have something to defend ; something to give scope 
and exercise to the sympathies and responsibilities of a citizen 
of a free republic. 

An American pauper is an anomaly. If by our base imitation 
of foreign laziness and luxury, we bring upon ourselves the dis- 
grace and burden of foreign effeminacy and pauperism, we shall, 
of course, have the same provision to make for beggars and drones 
as they make, and a like army to avail themselves of it. But such 
productions are indigenous to no section of American soil. The 
hardiest and most industrious of our citizens, those who are pro- 
verbially most independent and thriving, have had to earn their 
bread from soil which their own hands have cleared, ploughed 
and planted, and which their own industry has paid for. The 
charitable institutions of our country from the highest to the 
lowest, should recognize this national principle, viz., that with 
cheap lands and willing hands, men, women and children can 
earn their own bread. Pauperism should be regarded not only 
as an anomaly, but as an unaccountable occurrence, to be pro- 
vided for as we provide for the survivors of a wreck, or the 
sufferers by fire or flood, until they can recover from the stun- 
ning efforts of the calamity, and apply themselves anew to in- 
dustrial pursuits. Hence we are not disposed to encourage a 
close imitation of any foreign schemes of charity or philan- 
thropy. We had better frame our own, and adapt them to our 
own character and circumstances. They will be much more 
likely to meet our real exigencies, without putting in jeopardy 
any of our valuable national characteristics. 

Vou. 1x.—15 
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As an illustration of our meaning, and at the same time 
an apology for the present digression, we may advert to a re- 
cent benevolent effort in New York, in the form of a nursery 
for poor children. Such an establishment exists in each of the 
wards or districts of Paris, where they are known as erecheg 
or cribs. A zealous advocate of the introduction of such re- 
ceptacles into New York, thus glowingly sets forth their design, 


‘‘Each poor mother who goes out to work for her bread, and 
who would otherwise find her infant an impediment to so doing, 
may leave her child in the nursery as she goes to her labor, re- 
turning at intervals to nourish it, but otherwise trusting it to 
the care of the skilful and experienced nurses, who are paid for 
devoting their lives to this work. Wet nurses who are com- 
pelled to give up their own infants when employed in giving 
sustenance to others, have their own boarded at these nurseries 
at a lower price than any private person could afford to keep 
them for, for which they are morally certain to receive here a 
more enlightened and unfailing attention. 

The obvious fact that ten trained and experienced nurses in 
one house entirely devoted to the purpose, can take better care 
of one hundred infants, than one hundred women could in so 
many different houses, shows why such establishments are 
needed, and how much good they accomplish.” 


We do not at all question the earnestness of the philanthropy 
whence these views spring ; but they smack too much of the arti- 
ficial social arrangements of the French capital to suit our taste. 
The French have no word for home—the American and Eng- 
lishman have no synonym for it. The Frenchman has a house, 
a habitation, a dwelling, a lodging, a native place; but neither 
his habits of life, nor his social sympathies, nor his natural 
temperament, are such as to clothe his dwelling-place with what 
we call ‘‘ the attractions of home.’’ We do not say this in the way 
of disparagement. Individuals are not responsible for national 
traits; but the character of their institutions, as well as that of 
the people, will be inevitably marked by them. 

For example, in our country it is very rare for the mother of 
a family to go out to “‘ days’ works.’’ The father is abroad about 
his business ; and perhaps the mother, in addition to the cares 
of the house, takes in washing or sewing, or shoe or boot bind- 
ing, or some occupation that will allow her to retain possession 
of her house, and keep it in order as her husband’s home. If 
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we are not misinformed, it was mainly this all-controlling 
attachment to home that prevented the Preston Retreat, 
. where the children of the Foster Home are so pleasantly 
a accommodated, from being used according to the benevolent 
design of the testator. Mothers preferred their own accommo- 
dations, mean and humble as they might be, to any provision 
that could be made for them in the season of suffering and 
danger by the charity of others. Hence, when we propose to 
make charitable provision for mothers or fathers who are left with 
a dependent brood, we do not propose to break up their home. 
We take one or two of the children to a new home,—a Foster 
Home, but still a home,—and leave the others in the nest to the 
: care and sympathy of the surviving parent and the older brothers 
3 and sisters. The French laboring woman leaves her dwelling- 
place, drops her nursing infant in the parish or ward-crib, (what 
she does with the others does not appear,) and takes her place 
in the workshop or factory. If the man returns first to his 
habitation, and finds no food or welcome, he can find both in 
4 the neighboring café. The influence of such a mode of life is 
obvious, and so are its consequences, and the devices of charity 
which are to be employed to meet them will, of course, partake 
of its peculiarities. If the simple question is (as it well may 
be where there are none of the sacred associations and con- 
servative influences of home,) how can a hundred infants be 
washed, nursed and lodged in the cheapest way—there is no 
doubt it would be to collect them all in one place, and employ 
ten competent women to take care of them; and let the women 
that bare them go to work in the shops and mills; and on the 
) | same principle of economy, an amalgamation of families, or a 
| | general fusion of all separate private family organizations into 
| one community of men, women and children, like the tenants of 
j an ant-heap, or a caterpillar’s nest, would be quite a saving of 
rents and fuel; and then if we could go a step further and 
gather the whole community into one vast maison or dwelling- 
place, and have a caterer general to provide for their bodies, 
: and a vicar-general to be responsible for their souls, the saving 
| Would be very sensibly felt all round. 
We have no disposition to trifle on a subject like this. We 
say in sober earnest, that every imported scheme of philan- 
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thropy should be received with distrust. The social institutions 
of Europe are undergoing a radical revolution. Those who re- 
ject the idea of Christianity, as an element in the constitution of 
society, or as the embodiment of principles which are essential to 
the stability and growth of nations, of course, fall back on some 
system of philosophy which shall supply the enormous gap 
which the abnegation of the Christian element must open; and 
so far as we have had the opportunity to know such systems, 
they widen rather than fill the appalling chasm. We need not 
direct the attention of the readers of this Journal to the various 
forms which these systems have assumed. Some of them have 
been suddenly and signally renounced as visionary and imprac- 
ticable. Others are still in the progress of experiment, but all 
of them are at war with the genius and spirit of American 
institutions, and if engrafted on them will be found fruitless of 
good, if not pregnant with disastrous ills. 

The new charity in New York has evidently awakened the 
sympathy and secured the generous aid of several distinguished 
and intelligent men and women of that city, and we can have no 
wish but for its entire success. We are confident, nevertheless, 
that as tending to a relaxation of the cords which bind even 
a poverty-stricken American woman to her home, the principle 
of the charity is not sound, and that the same generous im- 
pulse might be gratified without transferring to this side of 
the ocean an institution which is specially adapted to the 
peculiarities of Parisian society. 

The form of bequest to the Foster Home is as follows: 


I give and bequeath to the “Foster Home Association of 
Philadelphia,’ and their successors the sum of 
dollars, towards promoting the objects of said Society. 


Form of bequest of Real Estate. 


I give and devise to the “Foster Home Association of Phi- 
ladelphia,” and their successors, all that [here describe the pro- 
perty,| together with the appurtenances, to hold to the said 
Foster Home Association of Philadelphia, and their successors, 
for ever; for them to dispose of and convey in any manner 
which will promote the objects of said Society. 


There is another and a very laudable species of charity, 
which looks not only to the alleviation of poverty and physical 
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wretchedness, but embraces also the reformation of moral cha- 
racter and habits as the only basis of permanent relief. 

‘THE MAGDALEN SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA,” has been in ex- 
istence for many years, and possesses a very spacious, commodious 
and eligibly situated edifice for its purposes, in Race street west 
of the Institution for the Blind. There are accommodations for 
50 inmates, and at the date of their last Report (Feb. 6, 1854,) 24 
only were under care. Thirty-one were received during the year, 
and 27 were discharged in various ways. The school is found to be 
of great advantage, as many of the inmates when received are 
unable to read or write. Where they have acquired these useful 
arts they are found more tractable, and the desire they manifest 
to conduct themselves with propriety is greatly strengthened. 
To encourage their industry and to secure to them the means 
of temporary support when they leave the institution, whatever 
the inmates earn by their own industry is put to their credit, and 
the full amount is paid to them on their discharge. 

“THE Rosine Association,” whose present house of recep- 
tionis 202 North Eighth street, is in the seventh year of its exist- 
ence, and its report of April 6, 1854, is before us. They have 
received under care since the house was opened (Oct. 1, 1847,) 
825 women, many of them in a state of extreme ignorance, and 
“a majority needing to be taught as little children.”’ The nar- 
rowness of their accommodations has obliged them to refuse 
many applications for admission, and measures have been 
adopted to secure aid. There can be no doubt that the rescuing 
of degraded women from the haunts of prostitution, is not only 
a negative gain to the public by the prevention of a heavy 
charge for their support as paupers, but it is a positive gain by 
restoring to society a worker and a care-taker, to share in bur- 
dens which are generally tolerable only when fairly equalized. 

It is to be regretted that the sympathies of the community 
with this miserable class of sufferers, should be divided between 
two institutions; one of them being represented as overrun 
with applications, which are denied for want of room, while the 
premises of the other are not half occupied. We are informed, 
however, that the principles on which these institutions are or- 
ganized and managed are radically different, and that the condi- 
tion in which they are respectively found, is explained by this 
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fact. Of this we have some doubt, but not sufficient informa 
tion to venture a positive opinion. 

It is not our province to discuss these principles, but we may 
be allowed to say generally, that while there is such a mass of 
ignorance to be enlightened, such a multitude of depraved crea- 
tures to be reformed and such a burden of suffering, want and 
woe to be alleviated, the more UNION we can secure in devising 
and applying means of relief, the more thorough and efficient, 
we may hope, will be their agency. 

Several charity establishments devoted mainly to purposes 
of education, do honor to their founders and essentially promote 
the best interests of individuals and the community, but do not 
fall within the scope of the present article. We presume there 
are some minor charities in our city, (perhaps many,) of which 
we have not been favored with a report, and hence have been 
unable to include in these notices. It will give us pleasure to do 
so hereafter. 





Arr. IIL—*“OH! THE VAGABOND!”* 


A FEW nights since we had passed some most joyous hours 
with the children of a dear friend. With a light heart we 
walked homeward, though the air was chilly and a thick mist 
hung upon it. 

We thought of the little revellers whom we had left, tired 
with laughter and merriment. The youngest boy had strug- 
gled manfully with sleep, that had perched upon his drooping 
eyelids like a bird upon a waving bough. The little rogue! 
we pictured him a-bed. We saw the blessed aspect of peace upon 
his rosy face—that face whose bloom was so rich and plenteous 
that we wondered that we did not find its tint upon the pillow. 
We fancied his merry dream, nothing but prank and song 
(musie-talk, as we heard a lisper call it.) We listened to his 
morrow’s history of to-day’s joy, and from his little lips kissed 
off the words he could not utter ! 

Such “sweet fancies” soon brought us to the door of our 
humble dwelling; and as we extended our hand to the knocker, 


* We have so essentially modified this article, that it would be neither just to 
ourselves or the author to give credit for it. 
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a squalid child, who had been sleeping (unperceived by us) upon 
the stone step, suddenly sprang up, and darted away like a 
startled deer. We called him to return, but our voice seemed 
to lend wings to his shoeless feet. We, however, knew him to 
be the VAGABOND Boy—the street outcast. 

It is well that easy comfort should sometimes look into the 
dens of cheerless squalor, and venture into the narrow alleys 
whose atmosphere is laden with foetid exhalations; for some 
good may be gathered from the impurities—some sympathy 
awakened by the selfishness of want. Who so fitting a guide as 
the ‘vagabond boy ?’’—He who drew his first breath in a noi- 
some cellar, and whose swaddling-clothes were rags—foul rags. 

We write not these lines to extort from the lips of some arti- 
ficial philanthropist or simpering belle, the exclamation—“ Poor 
wretch ! What can be done for such miserable creatures ?”’ 

There is no real demand upon their sympathy. The vaga- 
bond boy is the naked heir of vagabond parents, who celebrated 
his birth at the bar of a grogshop. Since he could lisp he has 
often asked for food, and been told to be silent. Habit made 
him obedient, and with hunger for his playmate he has returned 
again to his toys, (an oyster-shell or a broken tile,) and been 
as happy as the pampered offspring of abundance. 

As soon as the vagabond boy can run, he becomes the deni- 
zen of the streets—hunting up and down the highways, (like 
the wild dogs of the East,) for chance-morsels, and wondering 
why the plenty which he beholds on every side is withheld 
from him. He would take from any, but he fears the blow, for 
he has been taught the morality of a kick or a cuff. Still he ex- 
hibits no fretfulness, for he has never known indulgence ; and 
alike reckless of the present and the future, he trusts to the 
boons of accident for the luxury of existence. 

His want soon teaches him cunning, and he becomes an actor 
of no mean pretensions. Now he is one of a group that haunts 
unfrequented streets, bellowing most discordant sounds, and 
trafficking with holy names, which he has heard daily joined to 
oaths uttered in the frenzy of drunkenness and contention. Has 
no missionary of gospel truth sought out his benighted race, 
and taught the vagabond the value that pious men place upon 

his soul—the anxiety that his fellows feel for his temporal ad- 
vancement? He finds his delight in words that to him have no 
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meaning, and in phrases that convey to him neither hope nor 
fear. 

Surely religion should not seat herself at ease, as though her 
pilgrimage were done, and build herself lofty dwellings, when 
there are a thousand by-places in all our cities, where her foot 
has never trodden ! 

Anon the vagabond boy assumes another character. He seeks 
some well-frequented thoroughfare, and, crouching upon the 
pavement, mimics wretchedness almost to tears. His youth 
assists the cheat; and though none who look upon his miserable 
face detect the cunning counterfeit, yet how few cast their mite 
into his ragged lap, or utter a word of pity for the houseless 
wretch ! 

The merchant, whose mind is busied with the intricate calcu- 
lations that are to multiply his stores, cannot pause to succor a 
vagabond boy! He subscribes his five or ten dollars to some 
‘‘association for the relief of the poor,””—and why should he 
hear or see any thing more of poverty? Thus by money he endea- 
vours to check the evil he sees, but otherwise cannot aid in 
arresting. 

The busy magistrate, intent upon some scheme to arrest the 
guilty, passes on, contented with the greatness of his purpose. 
He lives to make justice terrible, and smothers his sympathies 
under Acts of Assembly or ordinances of the city. 

The wealthy idler, who has hardly known an unsatisfied de- 
sire, feels poverty to be dreadful only for its importunities, and 
marvels that, as he pays his poor-rates duly, how want can 
have the hardihood to approach him in the streets. 

Yet the vagabond boy is insensible to the contumely of the 
neglectful crowd ; for his state is so abject that he can feel no de- 
gradation, but chuckles over the pennies that his knavery has 
won from the few, with as much satisfaction as the more fortu- 
nate speculator who has added thousands to his gains. 

The public parks or squares are the favorite resort of the 
vagabond boy! The greensward is the gymnasium where he prac- 
tices the feats which he has seen performed in the front of the 
booths at the suburban show-grounds; and few who witness his 
various antics, reflect that the mimic is minus a breakfast. He 
never begs in the parks. There he seems to feel himself an in- 
dependent vagabond ; and loses no opportunity of insulting the 
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timid child of the well-to-do, who walks forth an advertisement 
of the parent’s credit with the milliner or the tailor. 

An over-dressed child is to us a painful exhibition. We fear 
that the tints of its gaudy vestments may stain the mind; and 
that its velvets, ribbons and laces, are so many fetters on its 
beauteous limbs to stay its bounding impulses, and chain it 
down to the formal action of propriety. 

The wharves and the banks of the river and canals are also 
much frequented by the vagabond boy. By the latter he may be 
seen angling for minnows, or paddling his shoeless feet in the 
running water, basking in the sun, the very embodiment of in- 
dolence. By the river he is a different thing; there he is the 
type of enterprise and discovery. The rags which cover his 
legs are rolled up tightly round his thighs, and a battered tin 
saucepan is slung at his side. Thus prepared, he rushes into 
the mud left by the ebbing tide, and seeks to gather a meal 
from the garbage of the river. An emperor could not boast of 
greater appliances for his banquet. Now he finds a piece of 
cordage, whose strands were grown in Kéntucky—then he res- 
cues from the receding waters some chips of wood that are the 
produce of North Carolina—again, the mines of Pennsylvania 
supply him with a few bits of coal; and thus he makes, as it 
were, the various quarters of the land minister to his necessity. 

Such enterprise could discover new worlds, or improve the old; 
but—he is a vagabond. 

He is a great sight-seer; and, as though proud of his rags, 
he invariably selects the loftiest and most conspicuous position. 
He is a most unbiassed auditor at all public meetings that are 
held in the open air, and cheers both sides of the argument, 
knowing nothing, and caring as little concerning the ultimate 
success of either; although he sometimes wonders how those 
who have so much to eat can have anything to grumble about! 

You will sometimes find him at the entrance of a court, or 
under cover of a dilapidated hovel, busily engaged at “pitch 
and toss.” He handles the pennies with the facility of a jug- 
gler, and his dirty face is painfully expressive of the gambler’s 
intensity of excitement. He cheats and is detected; but a few 
boisterous words soon satisfy his opponent, and the game pro- 


ceeds with increased watchfulness and redoubled ardour. He 
VoL. 1x—16 
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feels no shame in the detection, and all that he dreads to lose 
is his little money—the wondrous talisman that finds food to 
satisfy his hunger. Every day he feels its value more; and 
impatient at the tardiness of the street-charity, he grows less 
fearful of punishment—and steals. 

The offended laws have long since robbed him of his parents, 
and he is now without even the name of a home. His philoso- 
phy is equal to the privation, and an empty vault, a secret 
corner, or the market shambles, only afford him a place of rest. 

His passions now begin to develop themselves, and Vice is 
still ready with her allurements. True, she comes not to him 
with painted cheeks and glittering attire; her voice has not the 
dulcet tones, nor her limbs the lascivious gracefalness with 
which she wins the wealthy sensualist to own her supremacy; 
but still the boisterous wanton has charms to lure him to her 
toils. His want and struggles have made him older than his 
years, and premature in his knowledge of suffering, he is 
equally advanced in criminality. He has heard drunken riot 
called enjoyment and lewdness spoken of as pleasure, and, be- 
lieving in the truth, the vagabond, whilst yet a boy, becomes a 
zealous convert. Vice is a greedy tyrant, and exacts her dues 
with an inexorable severity, and the occasional pilferer of yes- 
terday becomes the confirmed thief of to-day. 

The law, vigilant of its rights, soon seizes upon the depreda- 
tor, and the vagabond youth takes his place at the bar of the 
police office. Even there he has no shame, for he knows that 
when his punishment is over, he shall return to his own haunts 
with an increased consequence. What has he to fear? Stripes! 
He bore those when a babe. Coarse fare! He knew hunger 
at his mother’s breast, for its fount was dried by poverty. Ke- 
proach! Poor fellow! he has been spurned since he could re- 
member. What else has he left to fear? Nothing, for the 
community denies to the vagabond all but a physical existence. 

In prison he is still the same. At first the restrictions of 
the jail are irksome to one who has been so long a wanderer ; 
but he is surrounded by companions whom he has known in the 
streets, or who are willing to receive him as an equal. 

Who can doubt the termination of such a life? Justice hav- 
ing punished, (or rather caged for a time) the offender, turns him 
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again into the streets, as insensible of all moral guidances, and 
equally destitute, as when she consigned the vagabond to 
prison. Punishment has made him more careful of detection, 
and experience has given him greater cunning. Thus armed, he 
pursues his predatory warfare upon the world, and in his turn 
hunted and goaded until his recklessness becomes desperation, 
he rushes again into the hands of justice. Then comes the 
iron-fisted ‘* public,’’ with its giant claims and pigmy sacrifices, 
and demands protection from the wrongs which its own selfish- 
ness has provoked! 

The purloined purse or pocket book is amply revenged by 
the sentence of the thief, and years of degraded existence ex- 
piate the crime. As the felon quits the dock, perchance un- 
moved at the dreadful future which awaits him, hundreds of his 
fellow-men, rejoicing in their own moral worthiness, exclaim— 
“Oh! the vagabond !” 

We are no advocates for interfering with the liberties of the 
subject. No! we would take our stand in the foremost ranks 
of zealous supporters of civil as well as religious liberty: But 
this is not the question, nor does it apply to the case of the 
vagabond. What he calls liberty, we prove to be licentious- 
ness. He knows nothing of the results of moral discipline, nor 
of the rewards of honest and consecutive labor. He is, in fact, 
like the wild ass’s colt, and needs the harness and the break, 
by means of which alone have we any right to expect such re- 
sults as self-content, industry, respectability. The duty of this 
training is doubtless parental; but where the parents, from 
whatever cause, are unable or decline to discharge the duty, 
then doubtless the duty is the State’s,—as a parent. But our 
observation of the treatment of the vagabond leads us to con- 
clude that the State, as well as the parent, is surely guilty re- 
specting our brother. The training he received from his 
parents truly was bad enough ; but when the State came to the 
rescue, we found its treatment only made the vagabond more 
hardened, more dangerous to society, and tenfold more the 
child of the devil. Instead of sending him to prison to suffer 
apparently vindictive punishment, he ought to have been placed 
in the Refuge or Reformatory School, not for a few days merely, 
but till his habits and practices, if not his moral nature, are radi- 
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cally changed. ‘To accomplish which he needs separation from 
evil associates, and requires a position where his moral faculties 
can be developed, his physical powers trained to useful industry, 
and motives to diligence and good conduct imparted to him. 
When these are sufficiently established, the work must be com- 
pleted either by apprenticeship to some honest and respectable 
handicraft, or to some good home in the country, where he shall 
be prepared for a useful and respectable life—a producing as 
well as a consuming citizen,—and thereby add strength rather 
than weakness to the parent State. The means are available, 
however Herculean the task; but while the VAGABOND believes 
that the withering indulgences in vice are all that he can know 
of Goon, let Justice open her eyes and throw aside her scales, 
and acknowledge that she only retains her sword ! 


Axrr. IV.—IMPOSITIONS UPON THE CHARITABLE. 


THERE is nothing more easily demonstrated than that charity 
bestowed indiscriminately is oftentimes a curse rather than a 
blessing. Probably nine-tenths of the money given to street- 
beggars, serve only to encourage idleness and vice. Persons 
who relieve this class of beggars are doubtless prompted by 
motives of humanity. A loathsome spectacle of disease or 
destitution 1s presented to their eye. Money will purchase 
food and medicine. With this point assumed, their summary 
mode of reasoning is as follows: food will relieve hunger, and 
medicine will cure disease. Money will procure food and medi- 
cine, therefore money will relieve hunger and cure disease. So 
after throwing a quarter of a dollar into the hand or hat of one 
of these miserable creatures, our kind hearted man or miss flat- 
ter themselves that the cravings of appetite, or the tortures of 
disease are so far alleviated. It never occurs to them, nor do 
they wish to be told, that the bandaged, limping limb is as 
sound as their own; that the sick child has been borrowed; oF 
that the woman paid five dollars to have the piteous story om 
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her paper, written for her by one who has no more honest way 
of living than by facilitating such frauds. We shall have street- 
beggars as long as we have street-givers; and we shall have 
street-givers as long as those who have the means of relieving 
suffering, prefer to yield to the impulses of feeling, rather than 
to obey the dictates of judgment. 

We are not advocates for tying up generous emotions by con- 
ventional laws and rules, nor would we favor the idea of execy- 
ting charitable designs by means of agents or societies exclu- 
sively. The most valuable and effective acts of beneficence 
are those in which personal inquiry and attention is blended 
with the needful alms. The party relieved needs to feel that’ 
he has a friend as well as a helper, and this very knowledge 
may be the means of putting him above the position of a men- 
dicant, and exciting him to resort to his own wit and muscles 
for a living. But if this personal attention is impracticable, 
and all that the individual can do to testify his or her benevo- 
lence is to give money, we earnestly commend the medium of 
the Union Benevolent Society, or some similar organization, as 
much more likely to afford relief in the most judicious and _ 
seasonable way, than by the bestowment of money directly 
upon the object, and thus perhaps increasing and extending the 
very evil they would remedy. We might illustrate these views 
abundantly from scenes in our own city, but the following will 
serve our purpose equally well : 


“Many complaints having been made to the (London) Mendi- 
city Society and the police, that children in pairs were placed in 
the neighborhood of Euston-square and Islington, crouched under 
the palisades and walls for the purpose of attracting the com- 
miseration of the passers-by, and that there was no doubt they 
were so placed by designing persons, who were living upon the 
alms collected by these unfortunate children, the assistant 
manager gave instructions to the constables, in consequence of 
which two girls of the name of Rapley, aged twelve and five 
years, were taken up by the constables, who were found near 
Dr. Courtenay’s Chapel, Pentonville-hill. They were dressed 
very neatly in white pinafores, and the youngest had appa- 
rently a fine head of long flowing curls. Their interesting ap- 
pearance attracted large contributions from the charitable. On 
their being taken to the station house it was found that the 
beautiful curls worn by the younger child were artificial. Two 
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other girls named Knox, aged nine and six years, were appre- 
hended the same evening by our constables in the same neigh- 
borhood, with petitions on their breasts. They all refused at 
first to state who sent them out to beg, or where they lived. 
The Mendicity constable, who apprehended them with some 
difficulty, traced the father of the two Rapleys, and the mother 
of the two Knoxes, who were found co-habiting together, and 
he ascertained that they sent their four children out to beg in 
all weathers ; during the frost they were nearly frozen to death, 
whilst the father and mother lived in idleness and profligacy on 
the earnings of the constrained vagrancy of their children. The 
police magistrate committed the father and mother to prison 
for a month, and sent the children to St. Giles’s Workhouse, 
and expressed himself much pleased with the way in which the 
mendicity officers had conducted their inquiries. 

‘On examining the records of the Society, the cases of chil- 
dren appear to amount to eleven per cent. of the whole number 
of registered cases, and many of them were found to be in the 
hands of persons whose character was of the worst description, 
and who subsisted entirely on the proceeds of the children’s 
begging. This species of vagrancy is at once the most success- 
ful, from the sympathies which it excites, and the most demoral- 
izing, from the habits of deception in which the children are 
brought up, and the means of vicious indulgence with which 
the parents are provided by their earnings. Two deformed 
boys were brought to the Society by a gentleman who found 
them begging, and was struck with their miserable appearance; 
he urged their claims for immediate relief, but they were iden- 
tified at the office as old offenders; one of the boys had been 
twice apprehended, and he admitted that his father was in a 
situation earning fifteen shilling a week, and that he was him- 
self in partnership with another boy; that they did very well 
together, and usually collected two shillings and four shillings 
a day, besides food, which they divided equally between them. 
The mother of the other boy sent him out to beg, and had been 
convicted of allowing him to be in the streets for purposes of 
vagrancy. 

‘“‘In the detection and punishment of imposters, the Society 
has been more than usually successful. Of forty-two notorious 
begging-letter writers, six have been sentenced at quarter ses- 
sions to transportation; two to twelve months’ imprisonment, 
with hard labor; twenty-five have been summarily convicted by 
magistrates, and sentenced to three months’ imprisonment with 
hard labor; and nine to shorter periods of confinement, from 
one to two months; and the publicity given to these cases has 
had the effect of frustrating many other attempts at imposition. 
‘T'wo cases of detected impositions seem to deserve special no- 
tice. A young woman of respectable appearance, by a well- 
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told tale of distress, obtained from a nobleman a cheque on his 
bankers for ten pounds, which she immediately altered to twenty 
pounds ; but the alteration was so clumsily made that, on pre- 
senting the cheque, payment was refused, and through the in- 
strumentality of this Society, to whom the imposter was well 
known, she was apprehended, convicted of forgery, and senten- 
ced to seven years’ transportation. The other case was that of 
two foreigners, who have long been in the habit of supplying 
begging-letter writers with forged certificates and recommenda- 
tions, under the supposed seal of a highly respectable minister 
of the Lutheran religion. One of these men was detected in 
the act of obtaining money, by presenting a document bearing 
one of the above seals, the original of which, manufactured by 
them, was found in their possession, and other documents, prov- 
ing them to have been extensively engaged in begging-letter 
impositions. They were both arrested by our officers, tried 
and sentenced to seven years’ transportation. 

“The managers cannot conclude their observations on the 
practices of begging-letter writers without cautioning the pub- 
lic against persons who take advantage of any general move- 
ment of a benevolent nature, professing to assist, but, in reality, 
only seeking to turn the agitation to their own profit. This 
has been done to a great extent in the recent appeal to the 
public on behalf of the wives and children of soldiers, of which 
the Society has already had occasion to warn the subscribers, 
through the newspapers. This flagrant attempt at imposition 
is managed by the same individual, who with the ostensible 
purpose of aiding distressed needlewomen, has long imposed 
upon the public; who, however, have been put on their guard 
by this Society some time ago.” 

The report concludes with some sensible observations on the 
folly and wickedness of indiscriminate charity. 
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Miscellaneous Wotices. 


Openine THE Mines.—Every successful attempt to suppress idleness 
and encourage industry, closes a drain upon the prosperity and virtue of 
the country and opens a fountain of thrift and comfort. We are beliey- 
ers in what is called the “‘ fitness of things,” by which we understand that 
in ordering the affairs of mankind, the Supreme Governor has provided 
for as much happiness as human nature is capable of in its present state 
of existence, and that whatever deductions are made from that large mea- 
sure of happiness, result from a violation of His laws. The powers of 
man are fitted to supply the wants of man, and if any of those wants are 
unsupplied, it is because some of their powers are neglected or perverted 
by somebody. The practicable attainments of man are fitted to the capa- 
cities of man, and if they are not realized, it is because his capacities are 
unimpaired or abused. The possessions of man are fitted to satisfy the 
reasonable desires of all, and whatever inequalities exist are the fruit of 
pride, ambition and oppression on one hand, or of idleness, extravagance 
and vicious indulgence on the other. An industrious man patiently obeys 
the divine decree—In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread. An idle 
man, in trying to evade it, is, first or last, the greater sufferer. 

We regard it as one of the first and chief duties of magistrates and 
legislators to extirpate idleness as the bane, and insist on industry as the 
safeguard of public peace and prosperity; and the philanthropy which 
connects most closely laborious personal effort with the relief of unavoid- 
able ills, confers a double boon both on its beneficiary and on the com- 
munity. 

For this reason we are interested in the statement lately made on reli- 
able authority, that in one district of the West of Ireland, wages to the 
amount of £20,000 sterling have been earned in one year by young 
women, chiefly the children of Roman Catholic parents, who have acquired 
the most exquisite skill in sewed muslin and ornamental needlework. 
Seven years ago, these children were in the most abject misery. Many 
of them had never seen a thimble or a needle. Their spiritual ignorance 
also was extreme. They have been not only taught to use their capaci- 
ties and their muscles for a useful end, but have also been enlightened in 
the knowledge of divine things. They now contribute to the support of 
their parents, they are a blessing to the country instead of a curse, and 
by uniting the industrial and Scriptural training, they are prepared to 
uphold and sustain, what in a neglected and perverted state they might 
be disposed to overturn and destroy. 

And if we would see the application of the same sound principle of 
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political and social economy to a class of the most hopeless and least com- 
petent of the mass, look at the last report of the Shoe-black Society. An 
average number of thirty-seven have been employed, whose hands (before 
idle or mischievous) have earned thirty-five hundred dollars, by cleaning 
182,537 pairs of boots and shoes, or 3,510 weekly! Of this sum, twenty- 
two hundred dollars were paid directly to the boys for food, clothes, &c. ; 
six hundred and twenty-five dollars for expenses of depots, superintend- 
ents, &c.; and six hundred and seventy-five dollars to the eredit of the boys 
inthe Savings’ Bank. The average earnings of each lad per week were 
$1 98, of which he had $116 to himself, forty-two cents for expenses, and 
forty cents for Savings Bank. The sum at the end of the year to the credit 
of the boys was about four hundred dollars. 

There are some thousands of boys and girls in the city of Philadelphia, 
whose powers of body and mind are equal to a like contribution to their 
own support, and who are now serving the master of iniquity in all the 
ways that idleness can improve, or wickedness can suggest, and who will 
sooner or later bring upon the community an additional burden of crime 
and pauperism. Why not set them to work? Why not institute indus- 
trial schools or classes? Why such lenity towards idleness,—the parent, 
and such severity towards crime,—its offspring? Why hack away upon 
the tree with such exemplary energy, while the root is spreading wider 
and sinking deeper with every stroke? The eyes of magistrates and 
police officers should be upon every group of idle boys and girls, as those 
of the gardener are upon a nest of worms on the branch of an invalu- 
able fruit tree ; not (as in his case) to burn or destroy them, but to change 
their position and destiny, and save the community from their ravages, if 
let alone. 

If we could open the mines of industry and temperance, which lie con- 
cealed under the idle and vagrant habits of thousands of boys and girls in 
our consolidated city, they would prove a source of wealth and security, 
which all the gold dust of California can neither purchase nor match. 


—_— <e- 


Wasninc anp Barnine ror tue Miiiion.—Perhaps it may startle 
some of our cursory readers to hear it said, that ifevery mam, woman and 
child in our country could be well washed once a week, and put on a suit 
of clean clothes, no matter how coarse or thread-bare, and all at the ex- 
pense of the State, county or city, (as the case may be) a wiser speculation 
could not well be made. The internal improvement that would co-exist 
with, or flow from such an external ablution and refitting, would be as ob» 
vious as the effects of a drenching rain on the gutters and pavements. 
Whether the relation is theologically acknowledged or not, it is certainly 
economically and physiologically true, that “cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness.” 

With these convictions, we cannot but regret to pereeive by a.late re- 
port of “The People’s Bathing and Washing Association of New York,” 
Vou. rx.—17 
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that the continuance of its philanthropic provision is somewhat doubtful. 
There is abundant evidence that the scheme is practicable, and that the 
benefits it confers, far exceed in value the outlay which has thus far been 
incurred, but as a money speculation it does not pay, and as a charity it 
is not promptly sustained. 

The number of women that have availed themselves of the opportunity 
to do their washing there, is a little short of ten thousand five hundred, 
or an average of two hundred a week. The number of pieces washed 
exceed 624,000, at a cost of less than one-third of a cent each! 

No one who has not thoughtfully considered what it costs a poor 
woman in vessels, water, soap, fuel, and ironing apparatus, to keep the 
wearing apparel and bed clothes of a family in a cleanly state, can appre- 
ciate the value of such an establishment as promotive of comfort, health 
and decency. 

During the year, there were accommodated 


12,000 men at 10 cents a bath. 

38,000 * Se rr 

19,000 women at 10 “* &< 
Soe * an: 4 ‘< 
2,700 boys at 3 * &< 
3,000 girls at 3 66 ‘6 


The baths are crowded on Saturday, and we will venture to say, that 
(other things being equal) if a man makes himself clean on Saturday, the 
chances are five to one in his favor, that he will observe the following day 
of rest with at least outward respect. Sunday ‘riots, routs and tumultu- 
ous assemblies” are not made up of men who bathed the preceding day, 
and donned a cleanly suit. 

The whole expense of the establishment, of which the above creditable 
account is given, was but about $7,000, and of this sum more than one- 
seventh was paid to the city for water rent and taxes! A father might as 
rationally charge his neighbor for the use of a rope by which his own son 
was saved from being drowned. 


-_ SP - 


THE OPENING OF THE New House or Reruce, PHitapELPHIA.—INDUSTRIAL 
CLassEs IN EnGtisH Raccep Scnooits.—New Scene 1n Exeter HALL. 


The opening of the new House of Refuge in Philadelphia, a few weeks 
since, is an event of rare interest. 

To those who reflect upon two or three truths which have acquired the 
force of axioms, this will be no matter of surprise. (1.) That the ranks of 
adult criminals are recruited mainly from juvenile delinquency. (2.) That 
the great seed-plot of crime, whence its germs are wafted to the right hand 
and to the left, is found chiefly by the criminal children and youth of our 
large towns, and (3.) that while the juveniles constitute but one-tenth of 
the population, they furnish one-fourth of the crime—are positions that 
have been often confidently taken, and always maintained. We are not 
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so visionary as to suppose that the enlargement and improvement of one 
department of a single establishment for the reformation of juvenile de- 
linquents, will sensibly decrease the number of rogues and vagabonds 
that prowl about either of our cities and large towns, especially while 
there continue to come in at all our principal sea-ports, such large detach- 
ments from the scape-gallows multitudes of the old world. 

But we note, with peculiar pleasure, this new and emphatic expression 
of confidence in reformatory means. It encourages the hope that such 
institutions will be multiplied, improved and extended, until their infiu- 
ence is felt, as it certainly will be, in the great reduction of the convict 
and vagabond army, and a corresponding diminution in the burdens which 
crime and pauperism impose on the community. We visit the Refuge, and 
see two or three hundred boys and girls industriously employed, comfort- 
ably housed, lodged, clad, and fed; faithfully instructed in useful learn- 
ing and good morals, and treated with a kindness and sympathy to which 
most of them have been all their life-time strangers, and we come away 
impressed with the pleasant thought that such an institution must, to a 
great extent, withdraw from the paths of idleness and temptation, neglected 
and viciously disposed children and youth. 

But no sooner do we reach the borders of a dense population than 
swarms of them meet the eye, in whatever direction it is turned, from 
the little creatures that scarce can speak or go alone, up to the smoking, 
drinking, bullying groups of fifteen to eighteen years old, that defile the 
corners of the streets with their smoke and saliva, their oaths and ribaldry, 
and are rife for deeds of riot and outrage. And it now seems as if the re- 
moval of the few hundreds that have been gathered into the Refuge 
scarcely makes a gap in the ranks of the host that remains without. 

But let us take courage. Every brand plucked from the burning reduces 
the strength and duration of the flames. It is not more true that one sinner 
destroys much good, than that one delinquent reformed, prevents much 
evil. Ifa thousand false lights were gleaming along the coast to lure vessels 
to destruction, it would be a good deed to extinguish even one of them. 
If a ship were filling from half a dozen leaks, it would inspire courage 
and hope to stop even one of them. At the opening of the New Refuge 
an address was read, prepared by the governor of the Commonwealth, but 
which, from sudden indisposition, he was unable to deliver in person, A 
large edition has been published and will be widely distributed; and from 
this document, as well as from the annual reports and other documents 
setting forth the design and results of this system of discipline, the readers 
of our Journal derive all needful information. 

In order to stimulate the friends of juvenile reformation to further efforts, 
and, if possible, secure a still earlier application of a wholesome discipline 
to the neglected and exposed, we subjoin a condensed account of a very in- 
teresting scene which was witnessed a few weeks since in the British metro- 
polis. 

Our readers need not be infurmed that nearly fifteen years ago an 
order of schools was instituted in that city, under the expressive (but to our 
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delicate ears, offensive) term Ragged Schools. They were at first kept on 
Sunday, and were designed to receive boys and girls from the streets, just 
as they were, in rudeness, rags and filth—and teach them something. The 
scheme proved practicable, and was gradually enlarged to embrace, Daily 
and Evening as well as Sunday Ragged schools. In 1845, a Union was 
formed and a monthly magazine commenced; twenty schools were reported 
as in operation, with 200 teachers, and 2,000 children, and $300 contri- 
buted for their support, At the last report, the number of schools was 
116, and voluntary teachers, 1,787. The pupils in the daily schools num- 
ber 8,008; in the week-day and evening schools, 5,892; in the Sunday- 
schools, 11,733, and in what are termed industrial classes, 2,040. It is to 
these last that we now, for a moment, ¢all the attention of our readers. 


The industrial training of the scholars in Ragged Schools has always 
been considered by the Committee of the Ragged School Union of essential 
importance; consequently, from a very early period of their labors, they 
have endeavored to promote the establishment of Industrial Classes in 
each school in connection with the Union. For the girls, Needlework 
Classes were the most generally formed; and many even of the good 
friends of the cause found fault, anticipating that the experiment would 
result in adding to the already glutted market of needlewomen, while 
there existed a demand in all parts of the country for domestic servants. 
The Committee were perfectly aware of the superfluous numbers of the 
former, afid the paucity of the latter; nevertheless, they believed it to be 
in imperative duty for all the girls taught in, Ragged Schools to be ren- 
dered capable, not only of mending, but also of making, their own clothes. 
They, therefore, persevered in the project; not, however, confining the 
Industrial Classes to needlework, but adding, where practicable, household 
work, nursing, washing, and, in a few instances, the elements of a busi- 
ness or trade. For the boys the Industrial Classes were equally neces- 
sary, but more expensive. ‘The difficulty was to find out in what way the 
largest nuinber of boys could be kept under proper discipline, and usefully 
employed, by the least expensive and most efficient agency. It was not 
long, however, before it was proved to satisfaction that these points could 
be best secured by employing them as tailors and shoemakers; but no 
sooner were these classes somewhat general than impressions were im- 
bibed and propagated, that such Industrial classes would inflict an irre- 
parable injury to both trades, by inundating the market with ill-trained 
hands, who, while they, from their imperfect knowledge of the trade, 
would be incapable of getting a livelihood for themselves, would be an 
annoyance and hinderance to those who could, The Committee met the 
objections by showing that the object contemplated was by no means to 
make either tailors or shoemakers of their profeges, but simply to adopt 
these crafts, as being most suitable and practicable to mure the boys to 
habits of industry. Still many of the friends of the Ragged School cause, 
while they readily gave credit for good intentions, felt assured that their 
anticipations would be realized. The sequel is now apparent, and the 
problem solved, manifesting who were in the right and who were in the 
wrong. 

The industrial employment. for boys has not been confined to tailoring 
and shoemaking, but a variety of other operations. Many pleasing facts 
have recently been detailed by the officers of the various schools, showing 
the means by which a large number of the scholars of Ragged Schools 
obtain a living; and proving, most clearly, that needlework for girls, and 
tailoring and shoemaking for boys, are among the least sought after by 
the scholars. 
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‘Towards the latter end of last year, the Committee of the Ragged School 
Union decided upon giving a prize of ten shillings to each of the scholars 
of the Ragged Schools, who had continued twelve months in the same 
situation, and was in it at Christmas, 1853. The prize should be distri- 
buted either in books, clothes, or otherwise, as the laa Committee shall 
determine. A placard of particulars was furnished to each school, to hang 
on the walls of the school-room, and a paper for each candidate, requiring 
the name, age, and place of birth; where employed; kind of employment; 
amount of wages; whether the candidate attends any school or place of 
public worship; has any other means of support; whether parentless or 
otherwise; and whether the conduct has been uniformly creditable for the 
whole twelve months. These papers were required to be filled up and 
signed by the Superintendent and Secretary of each school, and also the 
employer. 

The result was, 144 applicants for the prize were successful; and from 
the detailed account furnished, the following summary is drawn. The 
successful candidates were furnished from 37 schools. 


SUCCESSFUL SCHOLARS. | Born in England 136 | Girls—Servants of all 
Bovs . QT vy Ireland 5 Work . 36 
Girls : gt _ Scotland 2 *  Housemaids 2 
9 “ Abroad 1 ‘* Nursemaid . 1 
144 os “ Trades eo 
144) “ Milk Girl 1 
AGES OF SCHOLARS. “Needlework = 1 
10 years ofage . 2 Ro 
1 ae ae 57 
12 ‘6 he OCCUPATIONS. 
13 es . 21 | Boys—Errand Boys 31 
14 “ . 36 + Foe... 
15 « " 95 e Ree oe TIME IN SITUATIONS, 
16 " . 16 “ Shoeblacks 4] From 12 to 18 months 58 
17 ma . 10 ‘© Shoemaking 5] “ 18°26 “* @& 
18 " ce * Tailors ae: ae ee eee 
19 es ce ‘¢ . Clerk ae. ae a 6 
20 ¥ ae ore ti “3 Cyan 
144 87 144 








A Special Meeting was held in Exeter Hall, a few weeks since, when 
the one hundred and forty prize scholars, and the Committee of the Union, 
took tea together; after which the teachers and friends were admitted. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury presided, and addressed the 
children as follows: 


I must express to you the great satisfaction which I feel at meeting you 
here. It is one of the first occasions on which we have been able to cele- 
brate what, by God’s blessing, has been so signally successful in our ope- 
rations; that we should have before us a number of boys and girls trained 
in Ragged Schools, plucked out of the mire and dirt, the filth and the 
misery of the localities in which they have been bred, sent out to service, 
and coming here to receive a testimonial in acknowledgment of the good 
conduct they have observed during twelvemonths of their service. Now, 
my good children, I must just impress upon you that the advantages 
Which you now enjoy, place you in a very different position from that in 
Which you were some time ago. It is now in your power, young as you 
may be, humble as you may fancy yourselves to be—it is now in your 
power to do very great good in the generation in which you live, and to 
benefit greatly the little boys and girls who are still in the same position 
as that from which, by God’s blessing, and the exertions of your friends, 
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you have been rescued. Now, it is for you, by the example you shall set, 
by the behaviour you shall manifest, by the principles you shall profess, 
by your obedience to your masters, by your general deportment in life, it 
is for you to reflect very great credit indeed upon Ragged Schools. You 
will be able to show by your conduct in life, that Ragged Schools are of 
very great value; that they have been, and will continue to be, the means 
whereby hundreds and thousands of poor children may be rescued from 
sin and misery; and you will have the satisfaction, therefore, of knowing 
that you, along with us and others, have contributed, in no slight degree, 
to the good of the suffering children of your generation. And remember, 
that, having the power to do this, you will be considered very sinful, and 
very guilty, if you do not do it. As I said before, you are not, as you used 
to be, poor, forgotten, ignorant children, trampled upon in the dirt and the 
mire, whom nobody knew, and whom few cared for; you are now placed 
in a very different situation; you have the knowledge of the truth; you 
have the means of observing a good and orderly conduct, and, by so doing, 
you have the means of giving to all of us who are still laboring for Ragged 
Schools, the power to say, ‘‘See here what may be done with the most 
miserable, the most filthy, and the most forgotten !’”’ We can point to you 
and say, “‘ These are the triumphs which, by the blessing of God, we have 
achieved; and these are the triumphs which we shall yet achieve, if those 
to whom we appeal will but give us the means of going forward in our 
work.” Now, you are called here to-day for the purpose of receiving a 
prize, a testimonial of good conduct. It will be my duty, on behalf of the 
Committee, and your good friends, to give to each of you who are assem- 
bled here a card, bearing your own name, which I trust you will preserve, 
in remembrance of the education you have received, and of the good 
opinion that has been entertained of your conduct. I trust that when you 
look at it, it will stimulate you to persevere in the course you have begun. 
This card, although a very simple thing in itself, will be very honorable to 
the possessor. You know that in some of the higher ranks of life, the 
fancies of people are very much tickled by stars, and by ribbons, and by 
garters; they like them exceedingly, and they look very well when they 
have them on, and no doubt they are objects of considerable honor and 
reward, to those who have labored well in their vocation, and done good 
to their country. Depend upon it, however, that this in its degree is just 
as honorable to you as the diamond star is to a person in any station of 
life whatever. You will have done your duty in your station of life; and, 
depend upon it, if you were to become the greatest men or women the 
state ever knew, you cannot go beyond that point of honor—to close your 
lives, having done your duty in state of life to which it has pleased God to 
call you. However humble your station of life, you know not of what 
value that station may be in the order of God’s providence. We shall 
never know in this life the precise purpose and object that has been as- 
signed to the career of each of us; but of this I am quite sure, that every 
one of you can, by God’s blessing, conduce to the welfare of mankind and 
to the honor of God’s truth; and thus, whether you be among the poorest 
and the most forgotten, or among the wealthiest and the most elevated, 
you will have fulfilled that duty which you have been called upon to per 
form; and then, by God’s blessing and free mercy, and not by any merit 
of your own, you may be happy to hear the words at the great final day, 
‘Well done, thou good and faithful servant!’ Well, I trust that what | 
have said will produce this impression upon your minds, that you all have 
a duty to perform, and that the discharge of that duty should he the great 
object of your existence. Many of you may have an honorable ambition 
to rise higher in the scale of society; and I hope and trust in God that it 
may be so, for I do not think there is anything more honorable 1m 4 free 
country such as this, and such as that on the other side of the*Atlante, 
than to see a person in humble circumstances attain to the highest pos’ 
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tion in the state, or in the church, or in commercial life, or in any depart- 
ment of industrial pursuit—having raised himself by his own honest exer- 
tions, by noble and Christian ambiticn, step by step, in a faultless line of 
conduct, till he has gone from the very lowest point to the very highest to 
which he can possibly attain. That I conceive to be a just, a reasonable, 
and a Christian object of hope; and I earnestly beseech you to have before 
you that great end, never being ashamed, but, on the contrary, rejoicing 
from what you have sprung, when you contrast what you were with what 
rou have become. I hope you will see this in the course which it has 
pleased God to open unto you—having always a just and moderated eye 
to the things of this world, but having before your eyes the great and final 


consummation, that you may be citizens of that city whose maker and 
builder is God. 


His Lordship then presented a Card, bearing the following inscription, 
printed in gold, to each of the scholars to whom prizes had been awarded: 


PRESENTED | Wietpete- 
THE RAGGED SCHOOL UNION, | 


TOGETHER WITH 


A PRIZE OFTEN SHILLINGS, 








To 
J ane 
OF RAGGED SCHOOL, | 


FOR HAVING REMAINED IN ONE SITUATION FOR THE LAST TWELVE 
MONTHS, WITH SATISFACTION TO HIS EMPLOYER. 
By order of the Committee, 
Raeeep Scuoor Union, 
Office, 1, Exeter Hall, Strand, London, 
Chrisimas, 1853. 


| 
SHAFTESBURY, President. | 
Wm. Locke, Hon. Secretary. 
Joserpu G. Gent, Secretary. 





Some of the readers of our Journal may have boys or girls of their own, 
or young persons in their employ, and for their sake we shall be excused 
for copying the few verses which were addressed to the prize-takers, and 
which embodies a valuable sentiment for all ages and classes. 


“THe Roiimne Stone; or, A Hint To tor Youna.” 


The rolling stone—the rolling stone, 

It ‘‘ gathers no moss” where’er ’tis thrown; 
But a barren and useless thing appears 

A rolling stone, though it rolls for years !— 


The stones that lie—the stones that lie, 

Will gather of moss a good supply; 

And furnish, in climes that are bleak and bare, 
Some food for the tenants of earth and air. 


The girl or boy—the girl or boy 

That hurries away from a first employ; 
Like a rolling stone, will useless be, 
And gather no good for futurity! 


The boys and girls—the boys and girls, 
Who stick to their places, like well-set pearls, 
And, led by religion, their course begin, 

Will honor obtain; and a prize may win! 
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Not that alone which the purse can hold, 

Or perishing silver, or wasting gold; 

But the prize of a life in contentment pass’d, _ 
And the prize of a home in the heavens at last! 


We have faith in these methods of recognizing merit and expressing 
sympathy, and encouraging industry and integrity, and are by no means 
satisfied that the opposite extreme, into which our national pride and in- 
dependence force us, is favorable to social virtue and prosperity. 


oe 


New Puases or Prison Discrprinr 1n Francze.—As the subjects of 
penal discipline are in the main alike in their physical and moral nature 
all the world over, the results of different systems are of common interest. 
Our readers are not ignorant that much attention has been given to this 
subject by the French government, and that an enlightened and liberal 
course of legislation has been favored. 

Late accounts lead us to suppose that the whole subject is undergoing 
revision, and that in many important respects the prevailing system will 
be modified. The abandonment of the hulks, rendered it necessary to 
provide some other place for the-reception of rogues, whose incorrigible 
habits made them intolerable nuisances at home. So that just as the 
Queen on one side of the channel was making arrangements to keep all 
the convicts at home, and make them work out a good name, the Emperor 
on the other, was opening the way for their exportation to a convict 
colony. It is intimated that the French authorities are particularly solici- 
tous to rid the country of these desperate renegades because they are 
most likely to be concerned in civil commotions! 

The convicts who are doomed to comparatively brief terms of imprison- 
ment and hard labor occupy 21 prisons, containing at the close of the 
year 1851, 18,401 prisoners. In the course of 1852 there were received 
into the same prisons 10,460 more, which shows an aggregate prison 
population for the year of 28,861. At the close of 1852 the number was 
greater by 1,300. This increase is attributed, not to an increase in crime, 
but to a change in the administration of justice, which requires only a 
majority of the jury to convict, instead of two-thirds as heretofore. 

It is now in contemplation to erect two new prisons of the largest class, 
solely for the reception of military convicts,—a class happily unknown 
in our country. 

About 35 per cent. of the prisoners were set at liberty, chiefiy by expi- 
ration of sentence during the year 1852. And what is to be specially 
noted, is that more than one-third of the male convicts discharged, and full 
one-fourth of the females are re-convicted in the space of the five following 
years. At the close of 1852, there were in the 21 prisons, 6,071 re-con- 
victed felons. The government flatters itself, that the removal of the con- 
viets to the penal colony will greatly lessen this item. 

Some interesting details are given respecting the effects of dispensing 
’ 
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with prison labor, in consequence of the hue and cry raised about its 
effects on free labor. The absence of employment resulted in such a re- 
laxation of discipline, as to make a resort to unusual severity indispens- 
able. Labour is now universally established, as the most powerful 
instrument of discipline, and of moral and physical reformation. 





—— 


FemaLe Picx-Pocxets.—Several cases have occurred lately of an 
attempt to rob ladies in the markets and omnibuses. A large store of stolen 
articles was found lately in the possession of two women, chiefly money 
or gold ornaments. 

At the opening of the Liverpool (Eng.) sessions lately, the Recorder 
commented on the practice of exposing goods at shop doors, which he said 
had led to two hundred and eighteen cases of theft in one year. He ad- 
vised ladies not to wear pockets in their dresses, as this also led to crime. 
In a single year, one hundred and sixty-three children were arraigned 
before him for picking pockets, and ten per cent. of these cases were 
ladies’ pockets. 


—_———— 


Insupicrous.—At a recent term of one of our city courts, two 
men were sentenced for a distinct, but similar crime, to precisely the 
same time of imprisonment. Each heard the other’s name and sentence, 
and of course each knows, that if he completes his sentence, he will have 
company on the day of his discharge, on whose sympathy and co-opera- 
tion he may depend. Why could not the difference of a month, or a week, 
or at least a night be made, so that no case should occur of a discharge of 
two prisoners within forty-eight hours of each other? 


———r——_—_—— 


Tue Onto PenrrentriaRy.—INcENDIARY Prisoners, &c.—A few weeks 
since, just as the prisoners in the Penitentiary at Columbus were about to 
be locked up for the night, a fire broke out in a remote part of a long row 
of work-shops, containing all the heavy machinery used about the prison. 
Parties under contract with the State for the employment of convict- 
labor in the manufacture of agricultural implements, lost a large amount 
of stock and machinery. About forty-eight hours previous, a fire occur- 
red in the State House yard, and both occurrences are attributed to the 
agency of convicts. It is said that one hundred convicts were turned into 
the yard to aid in subduing the flames, and though a rare opportunity 
offered to escape, none of them improved it. 


ee 


Ivuuman Nucrect.—We should scarcely credit a paragraph like the 
following, which we copy from the Boston Traveller, were it not published 
VoL. rx.—18 
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in a respectable paper printed on the spot. We would venture to suggest 
that if both objects cannot be accomplished, the money which is now 
being expended in providing accommodation for foreign paupers, should 
be appropriated to the enlargement of insane asylums. | 


An Insane Girl in Chains.—Yesterday, a girl of seventeen years, who 
had been in jail since Saturday, as a raving maniac, was brought to the 
Court House, and put into the ante-room of the lock-up of the same, chains 
being placed on her wrist and then attached to the iron bars. Here she 
remained for several hours, at times howling in a terrible manner, and at 
others apparently weeping. There was no doubt of her insanity in the 
mind of the Court, but the trouble was where she should be placed. The 
Insane Hospital at South Boston is running over, having sixty-one more 
patients than rooms, and these extra patients of necessity were lodged in 
the halls, passages, or any where a space could be found for spreadin 
beds on the floor, or for crowding a bedstead in apartments already fille 
beyond safe or convenient capacity, and they were compelled to endure 
the inevitable result, viz., disquiet, violence, confusion, and complaint, in 
place of composure, tranquillity, order and cheerfulness. New applica- 
tions are noted almost daily, which it is necessary to refuse, and the evil 
nourishes and aggravates itself.” 

Another paper states that some of the insane of Suffolk county have 
actually been sent to the House of Correction; some are at Deer Cad 
much to the discomfort of the sick there, while many are confined in pri- 
vate families, because there is elsewhere no place provided for them ! 





oS 


Youne Tuieves.—Six boys, all of the district of Moyamensing, (Phila- 
delphia,) some of them quite respectably connected, were arrested not long 
ago for several petty thefts. They were detected in stealing articles from 
the fronts of stores in Market and other streets in the city, pilfering hams, 
dried beef, drums of figs, &c., from the doors of groceries in Moyamensing, 
Southwark, and elsewhere, robbing in the markets, plundering farmers’ 
wagons, and committing other small acts of larceny. One of them carried 
a hatchet, with which he cut out the copper bottoms of kettles placed on 
the curb stones to hold ashes. Another was in the habit of robbing his 
own father’s store. A woman and a man received their plunder, and en- 
couraged them to steal. A lot of shoes and boots, knitted jackets, woollen 
undershirts, and satchels made of carpet, which were stolen by these 
boys, and pledged by them at the shops of pawnbrokers, were recovered. 
Such tadpoles, let alone, will certainly change into frogs.* 






ee ee 





Youne Cuprirs.—A woman dropped a purse of sixty dollars, which 
was picked up by a boy who immediately shared it with three compan- 
ions, reserving to himself the better part. The four bought umbrellas, 
and proceeded through a violent rain storm, with praise-worthy haste to 
the “school of morals.” They were arrested the next morning, but had 
contrived in the interval to spend half the poor woman’s money! 


* See last number, page 82, 
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S. Austin Allibone. Joshua W. Ash, M. D. 
Lewis R. Ashhurst. Joshua P. Ash. 


Marshall Atmore. Richard Ashhurst. 
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John Bacon. 

John A. Brown. 
John Bell, M. D. 
William Biddle. 
Isaac Barton. 

Henry Bond, M. D. 
David 8. Brown. 
George H. Burgin, M. D. 
Samuel L. Baily. 
John Biddle, 

John Bohlen. 
Horace Binney, Jr. 
Frederick Brown. 
James Bayard. 
Moses Brown. 
George V. Bacon. 

T. E. Beesley, M. D. 
William E. Bowen. 
William H. Brown. 
Joseph D. Brown. 
Samuel Bettle, Jr. 
Mark Balderston. 

M. W. Baldwin. 
Daniel 8S. Beiderman, 
Stacey B. Barcroft. 
Joshua L. Baily. 
William H. Burr. 

T. Wistar Brown. 
Tristram Bowdle. 
Abram C. Brown. 
Henry Bird. 
Sylvester Bonnaffon. 
W. Dwight Bell. 


Rey. Henry A. Boardman. 


Thomas L. Baily. 
Levi M. Bond. 
William Bettle. 


Benjamin H. Coates, M. D. 


Isaac Collins. 
William M. Collins. 
Thomas P. Cope. 
Alfred Cope. 

Herman Cope. 
Marmaduke C. Cope. 
S. W. Crawford, D. D. 
Charles D. Cleveland. 
Stephen Colwell. 
John C. Cresson. 
John W. Claghorn. 
A. T. Chur. 

Joseph R. Chandler. 
Joel Cadbury. 
Francis R. Cope. 
John Carter. 

Joseph H. Collins. 
H. Cowperthwaite. 
Henry Cope. 

James R. Campbell. 


John Clayton. 

B. B. Comegys. 
Alexander G. Cattell. 
Benjamin J. Crew. 
G. W. Childs. 
Benjamin Coates. 
George Canby. 
Jeremiah C, Chance. 
Yoseph Cooper. 


Charles R. Demme, D. D. 


Henry W. Ducachet, D. D. 


Mordecai L. Dawson. 
William Dorsey. 
Henry R. Davis. 
George Dilks. 


William Hayward Drayton. 


EK. G. Dutilh. 
Benjamin Dorr, D. D. 
William U. Ditzler. 
Ferdinand J. Dreer. 
Ignatius Donnelly. 

J. Stewart Depuy. 
Mahlon H. Dickinson. 
Gerard F. Dale. 


John Elliott. 

Thomas Earp. 
Charles Evans, M. D. 
Henry G. Erben. 

J. L. Erringer. 
William L. Edwards. 
John B. Ellison. 
Robert Ewing. 
Charles Evans. 
William Elder. 


John Farnum. 
Frederick Fraley. 
William Parker Foulke. 
Alexander Fullerton. 
John C. Farr. 

John F. Frazier. 
George W. Fobes. 
William W. Fleming. 


James Gibson. 

Henry D. Gilpin. 
Robert A. Given, M. D. 
Thomas C. Garrett. 
James R. Greeves. 
John F. Gilpin. 

John Grigg. 

John L. Goddard. 

John D. Griscom, M. D. 


Isaiah Hacker. 
William E. Hacker. 
William P. Hinds. 
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Uriah Hunt. 

Joseph B. Hughes. 
James C, Hand. 

John Hockley. 
Lindley Haines. 
John §. Halloway. 
Joseph H. Hildeburn. 
D. B. Hinman. 
Thomas J. Husband. 


Joseph R. Ingersoll. 
Lawrence Johnson. 
Joshua T. Jeanes. 
Jacob P. Jones. 
Isaac C, Jones. 
Paul T. Jones. 
Benjamin 8. Janney, Jr. 
Charles C. Jackson. 
Alfred B. Justice. 
David Jayne, M. D. 
Israel H. Johnson. 
Philip 8S. Justice. 
Mark Jenness. 


Thomas Kimber. 

Joseph 8. Kite. 

James Kay, Jr. 

Thomas 8S. Kirkbride, M. D. 
William D. Kelley. 
Anthony M. Kimber. 
Thomas Kimber, Jr. 
Mahlon Kirk. 

Uriah B. Kirk. 

James HK. Kaighn. 


Thomas T. Lea. 
Lawrence Lewis. 
Mordecai D. Lewis. 
Thomas Latimer. 
John Lambert. 
Joseph 8. Lovering. 
John Lippencott. 
John J. Lytle. 

J. Cook Longstreth. 
N. P. Lyman. 

D. W. Lassiter, M. D. 


Daniel Maule. 

Joseph E. MeIlhenny. 
Peter McCall. 
William M. Meredith. 
Garrick Mallery. 
John B. Myers. 

Isaac P. Morris. 
Robert V. Massey. 
Charles Moyer. 

John M. Mavis. 
Charles M. Morris. 
Richard R. Montgomery. 
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J. Wilson Moore, M. D. 
Wistar Morris. 
Samuel V. Merrick. 
Caspar Morris, M. D. 
William Marriott.. 
James Mott. 

C. Magarge. 
Singleton N. Mercer. 
Daniel L. Miller, Jr. 
William J. Mullen. 

A. W. Mitchell, M. D. 
William Martin. 
Samuel B. Morris. 


Samuel Norris. 
Daniel Neall. 

Richard L. Nicholson. 
Coleman Nicholson. 
George Neff. 


John M. Ogden. 
John H. Oberteuffer. 


William C. Patterson. 
Richard Price. 
William Purves. 
Joseph Perot. 

W. A. Porter. 
William D. Parrish. 
Charles A. Poulson. 
James Pemberton Park. 
William S. Perot. 
Joseph Patterson. 
Alonzo Potter, D. D. 
Isaac Pugle. 

Eli K. Price. 

Samuel H. Perkins. 
Robert Pearsoll. 
Frederick A. Packard. 
Benjamin H. Pitfield. 
Charles Parker. 


Richard Richardson. 
Thomas Robbins. 

G. N. Reichert. 

John Robbins, Jr. 

J. Murray Rush. 
Thomas Richards, Jr. 
Abram Ritter. 
Abram Ritter, Jr. 


Townsend Sharpless. 
William Shippen, M. D. 
David Scull. 

Samuel R. Simmons. 
Thomas Scattergood. 
Charles Schaffer. 
William L. Schaffer. 
Jacob Stockman. 















Joseph Scattergood. 
Thomas P. Stotesbury. 


Elwood Shannon. 


William P. Sharpless. 
Augustus B. Shipley. 


John Simmons. 
Daniel Steinmetz. 
Nathan Smedley. 
Samuel R. Shipley. 


Jacob Thomas. 

Job R. Tyson. 
Edward Townsend. 
Samuel H. Trotter. 
Franklin Taylor. 
Elisha Townsend. 
Jesse W. Taylor. 
Isaac G. Turner. 
Theodore Trevent. 


Peter Van Pelt. 
Richard Vaux. 


William Wayne. 
Robert F. Walsh. 
John M. Whitall. 


Thomas F. Wharton. 


CoRRESPONDING MEMBERS, (American.) 


Chambersburgh, 
Harrisburg. 


James Lesley, 


Richard M. Crane, 


Samuel Workman, 


John N. Conyngham, 


James M. Porter, 
Samuel Evans, 
John Riddle, 


William Patterson, 


William Waugh, 
Bond Valentine, 
Thomas Rogers, 
John Young, 


Charles P. Krauth, 
William K. Strong, 


Isaac Leet, 


Rey. Joseph Spencer, D. D., 


Francis B. Fogg, 


Rey. Jackson Kemper, D. D., 


Richard Sullivan, 
William Tudor, 


Dr. Samuel G. Howe, 


Charles Sumner, 
Rev. John Hall, 


Thomas Carpenter, 


Justus Knight, 
Dorothea L. Dix, 


Trenton, 


Wilmington, 
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Horatio C. Wood. 

Rodman Wharton. 
Richard Williams. 
Morris S. Wickersham. 
Passmore Williamson. 

Joseph Warrington, M. D. 
Jeremiah Willits. 
Hy Wistar, M. D. 
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orris Waln. 


George G. Williams. 


John J. White. 


William Wainwright. 


Thomas H. White. 
Samuel Wright. 
Hienrich Wiener. 
Morris A. Wurtz. 
Charles 8S. Wurtz. 
John Wiegand. 
John M. Wetherill. 


Gideon G. Westcott. 


Richard Wood. 


Edward Yarnall. 
Ellis Yarnall, Jr. 


Thomas H. Yardley, M. D. 


Henry M. Zollickoffer. 


Wilkesbarre, 
Easton, 

Union Town, 
Erie County, 
Washington Co., 


Bellfonte, Centre Co., 


Greensburg, 
Gettysburg, 
Reading, 
Washington, 
Easton, 
Nashville, 
Norwalk, 
Boston, 
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Maryland. 
Tennessee. 
Connecticut. 
Massachusetts. 


New Jersey. 
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CoRRESPONDING MEMBERS, (Foreign.) 


Dr. J. C. Julius, 
Professor Mitteronaier, 
Prince Gallitzin, 

Walter Venning, 

George Valemtrappe, 
Abram R. Barclay, 
Thomas Furley Forster, 
Samuel Hoar, Jr., 
Richard Philips, 

William Forster Reynolds, 
Richard Taylor, 

Samuel Woods, 

Basil Montague, 

Joseph Reynolds, 

James J. Wright, 

James Adzshead, 

J. G. V. de Molion, 

L. R. Villerme, M. D., 
Charles Lucas, 

Jose Santiago Rodrigues, 


Hamburg. 
Heidelberg. 
St. Petersburg. 


Frankford on the Main. 
London, England. 
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OFFICERS FOR 1854. 
Paxstpext—James J. Barclay. 
Vicx-Presipents—T ownsend Sharpless, William Shippen. 
Treasurer—Edward Yarnall.. 


SreveTARtTES AND CommMITTEE OF ConrESPONDENCE— 


William Parker Foulke, Edward Townsend. 


CouNSELLORS. 
Job R. Tyson, Garrick Mallery. 


Actine ComMITTEE. 


James J. Barclay, Townsend Sharpless, William Shippen, Edward Yarnall, William 
Parker Foulke, Edward Townsend, Job R. ‘Tyson, Garrick Mallery, F. A. Packard, Jere- 
miah Hacker, Charles Ellis. A. 'T. Chur, Morris S. Wickersham, M. W. Baldwin, 
Mark Balderston, Joshua L. Baily, Thomas Latimer, Josh. T. Jeanes, John M. Wetherill, 
| Horatio C. Wood, John J. Lytle, Henry M. Zollickoffer, William S. Perot, Benjamin 

J. Crew, William U. Ditzler, Paul ‘I’. Jones, Richard Williams, Samuel Caley, George 
Dilks, Benjamin Pitfield. 


(CP Quarterly Meeting of the Society, 2nd second day (Monday) of January, April, 
July and October. 





Inspectors oF THE STaTE PENITENTIARY FOR THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


John Bacon, Richard Vaux, Charles McKibben, Andrew Miller. 
Warven—John S. Halloway. 
Resipent Puysicran—D. W. Lassiter, M. D. 
Monat Instroucrorn—Thomas Larcombe. 
Crerx—William Marriott. 
Tracuén.—George Neff. 
Visttine Commirrese or THE Easteny PEnirenTrIaRyY. 


Townsend Sharpless, Edward Townsend, James J. Barclay, A. Theodore Chur, Joshua 
: T. Jeanes, Matthias W. Baldwin, Joshua L. Baily, Samuel Caley, John J. Lytle, 


Horatio C. Wood, Richard Williams, Benjamin J. Crew. 
Insrpecrors AND OFFICERS or THE PartapELPeHIa County Prison. 


Presipenr.—Jesse R. Burden, M. D., Treasunen.—T. C. Bunting. M. D., 


Secretrany.—E. A. Penniman, 


Edward C. Dale, Samuel Palmer, Robert O’Neill, Hugh O’ Donnell, Thomas E. Crowell, 
Godfrey Metzger, Charles ‘I’. Jones, Joseph K. Howell, Joshua S. Fletcher, 
William Elliott, Samuel McManemy, John ‘I’. Smith. 


Sureninrenpent.—Anthony Freed. 
Derutry Sorerinrenpentrs.— William B. Perkins, John Mirkil. 
Crerx.—Wnm. J. Crans. 
Matrron—E. McDaniel. 
Paysicran—Dr. J. C. Wall. 
Monat Instrocror.—Rev, Wm. Alexander. 


Assistant Kerpers—C, Stagers, William Sharp, H. C. Snyder, Alexander Campbell, 


F. Laird, J. B. Haines, A, Morrison, Alexander Burden, J. Watt, G. Kirkpatrick, 
William McGrath. 





Visttine Commitresr on THE County Prison. 


Latimer, Paul T’. Jones, Morris 8. Wickersham, John M. Wetherill, Charles Ellis, 
William U. 














| William S. Perot, Dr. William Shippen, Jeremiah Hacker, H. M. Zollickoffer, Thomas 





Ditzler, Frank Balderston, George Dilks, Benjamin Pitfield. | 














ISAAC ASHMEAD, PRINTER. 

















